THE FAILURE OF AMELIA
the vicarage of Piddletown, about thirty miles away. This
is probably a mere coincidence. One of the cathedral clergy
very likely took an interest in the welfare of the Cradock
sisters, and may have promoted the marriage of Charlotte
to Harry Fielding. But he did not perform the ceremony;
nor did he, we may be sure, propose to Fielding the strata-
gem whereby Booth gained entrance into the Harris house
against the mother's will That trick of concealing a lover
in a hamper is an old romantic device which even the genius
of Fielding could not make appear probable. Apart from
what came from Ealph Allen, the qualities with which
Fielding endowed Dr. Harrison were taken, I daresay, from
more than one man among Fielding's clerical acquaintance,
with special tribute perhaps to the learning of Dr. Hoadly,
the Bishop of Salisbury during his courtship of Charlotte
Cradock.

Dr. Harrison's parish, which became the scene of the
lieutenant's experiments in farming, has always been
identified with Fielding's own East Stour. Booth's de-
scription of it, though not very definite, fits well enough
the Stour valley. The parish lay, he told Miss Mathews,
" among meadows washed by a clear trout stream, and
flanked on both sides with downs." As his curate was at
that time unmarried, Dr. Harrison let the Booths have the
parsonage, where they settled down to a delicious life in
the cultivation of the doctor's glebe. The earthly paradise,
however, was of short duration. At the end of the first
prosperous year, Booth rented an adjoining farm, paying
for it several times over what it was worth, in the hope of
increasing Ms income; subsequently he purchased an old
coach for the convenience of Amelia; and when the curate
married an ill-natured wife, they were taken into the par-
sonage. By these follies the family was ruined. Debts
accumulated; the coach excited the envy of neighbours; and
the curate's wife was a disturbance to domestic tran-
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